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Other matters have crowded out until now con- 
sideration of a very solid article by Professor E. 
W. Fay, of the University of Texas, on Language 
Study and Language Psychology, which appeared in 
the Political Science Monthly for October. This 
article is a discussion of one by Professor Alexander 
Hill, Master of Downing College, Cambridge, on 
The Acquisition of Language and Its Relation to 
Thought, which had appeared in the Political Sci- 
ence Monthly for June, 1907. 

The substance of Professor Hill's argument is 
given fully by Professor Fay and this as well as 
Professor Fay's rejoinder are well worth reading. 
Like so many modern critics Professor Hill recog- 
nized the unique position that the Classics had oc- 
cupied in English education and their unique ef- 
fect. He acknowledged that English style had been 
built upon and developed by classical study; he ad- 
mitted the enormous value of classical training for 
juvenile minds by reason of its "mind-making prop- 
erty". He granted also that, while Classics were not 
suitable to commercial training, they still provided 
the best training for the professions but in general 
he was inclined to limit classical instruction for the 
ordinary youth and to devote more attention to 
modern languages and the study of literature. He 
had also something to say about how the Classics 
should be taught. 

Professor Fay makes a number of very acute ob- 
servations, with most of which I am in cordial 
agreement. He ridicules the claims of the modern 
languages to be more practical subjects than the 
Classics and challenges those who have studied them 
to show that they have ever had occasion to speak 
them. He insists that the modern languages, so 
far as their practical use in speech is concerned, are 
as "dead as Greek or Latin". This point canuot be 
too often made and forms a satisfactory reply to 
most of the claims of the modern language teachers. 
He ridicules also the teaching of literature, quoting 
with approval Governor Wilson's remark that litera- 
ture can be learned but cannot be taught. In this 
connection he approves the statement that Professor 
Hill had made without apparently perceiving its ef- 
fect, that the literary training obtained "while learn- 
ing Latin and Greek is indirect, accidental". If Gov- 
ernor Wilson is right and literature cannot be 
taught, then this accidental training constitutes the 
greatest claim to recognition that the Classics have 



ever had. Professor Fay also yields enthusiastic 
assent to this paragraph of Professor Hill : 

For schoolboys Greek and Latin are exercises in 
grammatical expression, and nothing more. . . . 
Neither legend, history, philosophy, nor art has in- 
fluenced the vast majority of the boys who have 
thriven on a grammar-school training. Stultify the 
grammar, distract attention from accidence, syntax, 
prosody, and the value of the gymnastic is reduced 
to nil. 

All classical teachers insist upon the close study 
of the grammar but few nowadays would be found 
willing to restrict classical teaching to the grammar 
merely. It may be true, as Professor Hill says, that 
neither legend, history, philosophy nor art has in- 
fluenced the majority of boys, but it is inconceivable 
to my mind that so many generations of students 
should not have carried away some permanent ef- 
fect of the by-products of classical training. As I 
read English literature I find classical legend, his- 
tory, philosophy — and to a less degree, art — every- 
where present. In fact to one not classically trained 
a large amount of the color of the great English 
authors is lost. Not merely poets but prose writers 
often require a key or a foot-note to be understood 
by the untrained reader. So I would dispute Pro- 
fessor Hill's dictum and urge that the influence 
which he denies has been present in its most subtle 
form as an element in the lives of most cultivated 
Englishmen. 

Professor Fay's own theses concern chiefly the 
use of the dictionary and the study of syntax, or, as 
he puts it, the "value of the finger in the dictionary 
and the great syntactical value of the Classics". I 
am afraid I am a heretic on the value of the finger 
in the dictionary though 1 am decidedly in favor 
of a detailed and thorough study of the dictionary 
in the right way. Most classical students, according 
to my experience, have the finger in the dictionary 
for the purpose of attaching a meaning, good, bad 
or indifferent, to the word in the text. This is 
vicious. Only a few who may be called born classi- 
cists thumb the dictionary for the purpose of study- 
ing the meanings of the word in all its varied forces. 
If such use of the dictionary could be demanded of 
all students of Latin after a certain time, it might 
be well, but the best modern thinking condemns the 
indiscriminate fingering of the dictionary. I imagine 
Professor Fay would do the same. It is the dis- 
crimination that is important. 
In connection with his discussion of the value of 
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syntactical study Professor Fay uses a novel manner 
of exposition. He emphasizes again and again that 
the Latin language is a puzzle. He finds, as do 
many, the real superiority of Latin in its difficulty, 
because it does not yield its meaning easily, and he 
urges the innate liking of the human mind for any 
variety of a puzzle. Here again I am afraid that 
he is carried away by his own enthusiasm. The hu- 
man mind delights in puzzles but not in the same 
puzzle. A few years ago everywhere men and wo- 
men could be discovered poring over picture puzzles. 
Now this is rarely seen. In fact the success of any 
puzzle depends upon its novelty. Therefore the 
Latin language should not be regarded merely as a 
puzzle, for as a puzzle it would soon lose its power 
to interest. There is something deeper. It is the 
picture which the combined linguistic parts make up 
that holds the interest. When the picture ceases to 
be worth studying, the puzzle ceases to attract; 
hence many who love Latin literature restrict the 
study of it to the 200 years from ioo B. C. to loo 
A. D. and do not strain their partiality by pushing 
into the decadent period. 

We must, however, all agree with Professor Fay 
that the fact that Latin does not give up its secrets 
without thought, as much modern literature does, 
constitutes its enduring strength and its enduring 
charm. G. L. 



GREEK LITERATURE 1 

Among the many apocryphal stories of the puz- 
zled schoolboy one of the most delightful tells of a 
youth who was asked to give a brief account of the 
Ancient Greeks. He wrote: "The Ancient Greeks 
were that marvelous nation that lived all at the 
same time, and all in the same place, and always 
thought just alike". And as I think of certain 
widely prevalent ideas about the ancients a picture 
comes into my mind : an engraving entitled The Age 
of Pericles, showing the great Athenian haranguing 
(no other word will do) a motley group of heroic 
figures, all quite undisturbed by the hammering and 
pounding of masons and carpenters close by, who are 
busily engaged in erecting the Parthenon and the 
Propylaea. 

We hear much loose talk of The Greek Spirit and 
Greek Ideals ; but if we ask what they were, we 
often find conceptions not very different from those 
of the puzzled schoolboy and the artist of The 
Age of Pericles. And really it is no wonder. The 
oldest literary monuments in the Greek language, 
the Homeric Poems, must, it seems to me, have as- 
sumed practically their present form by 800 B. C. 

1 A lecture delivered as one of a course of Lectures on 
Literature at Columbia University in 1909-1910 and published 
together in 1911 by The Columbia University Press. Since 
most of our readers are not likely to possess this book it has 
seemed worth while to reprint, with the consent of their 
authors, this lecture and another on Latin Literature, by 
Professor N. G. McCrea. C. K. 



On the other hand, about the latest of the authors 
who preserved or reproduced in imitation the truly 
classical spirit, Lucian, may have lived till about 200 
A. D. That is a stretch of a thousand years dur- 
ing which countless minds of the greatest keenness 
worked at the creation and perfection of new types 
of literary form, or the perpetuation of the types that 
had best stood the test of use. But those thousand 
years by no means represent the whole life of an- 
cient Greek literature. The Homeric Poems mark 
the close, not the beginning, of a long literary epoch. 
Their language is not entirely homogeneous, — far 
from it. It gives us no true picture of a dialect 
really spoken by any community, at any one period 
or in any one region ; it contains elements of several 
dialects, fused with great skill into an artistic blend. 
Indeed, there is something to be said for the famous 
theory of Fick, that the Homeric Poems were origi- 
nally composed in a non-Ionic (or "Aeolic") form of 
Greek, and afterwards transposed (to use a musical 
term) into a new form, of prevailingly Ionic type. 
But whatever may be the genetic history of this 
wonderfully rich and supple Homeric language, its 
subsequent career is fairly well known. For hun- 
dreds of years it was in constant use as a conven- 
tional literary language, undoubtedly committed to 
writing, yet designed chiefly for oral use, and cer- 
tainly through many generations of men employed 
principally in this way. Of it Professor Gilbert 
Murray truly says : 

The ordinary audiences must have understood it 
as well as, for instance, our audiences understand 
the authorized version of the Bible, though the dif- 
ferences between Jacobean and Victorian English 
are utterly trifling compared with those between 
Homer and the prose speech of the earliest Ionic 
inscriptions. And how wonderfully the poets them- 
selves knew it! Even under the microscope of 
modern philology the Epic dialect appears, in the 
main, as a sort of organic whole, not a mere mass 
of incongruous archaistic forms. And this language 
has been preserved and reconstructed by generations 
of men who never spoke it except when they recited 
poetry. It was understood by audiences who never 
heard it spoken except when they listened to poetry. 
And not a man among them had had any knowledge 
of the laws of language; they had only a sense of 
style. 

A sense of style! In the last analysis an utterly 
inexplicable possession, a Heaven-sent gift, capable 
of development but hardly to be produced where it 
is not found existing already. It was the incompar- 
ably good fortune of the Greeks to possess that 
sense, as it is the heritage of the Irish people, and 
in a different phase, of the French, in the modern 
world. The Greeks, moreover, possessed the knack 
of turning it to account, of following its promptings 
and heeding its warnings, in endless details of life. 
"Greek dramas and Greek temples", says Professor 
Percy Gardner, "are parallel embodiments of the 
Greek spirit, and he who would understand that spirit 



